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Biography 


FRANK BarTLeETT WILLIS was born in Lewis Center, 
Delaware County, Ohio, December 28, 1871; attended the 
common schools and the Galena (Ohio) High School; 
was graduated from the Ohio Northern University at Ada 
in 1894; studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 1906; 
professor of history and economics at Ohio Northern 
University 1894-1906; professor of economics and law 
1906-1910; member of the State house of representatives 
1900-1904; was elected as a Republican to the Sixty-second 
and Sixty-third Congresses, and served from March 4, 
1911, to January 9, 1915, when he resigned, having been 
elected governor; Governor of Ohio 1915-1917; delegate 
to the Republican National Convention at Chicago in 1916 
and nominated Theodore E. Burton as a candidate for 
President; delegate to the Republican National Conven- 
tion at Chicago in 1920 and nominated Warren G. Hard- 
ing as a candidate for President; elected as a Republican 
to the United States Senate in 1920 for the term com- 
mencing March 4, 1921; subsequently appointed to the 
United States Senate on January 10, 1921, to fill the 
vacancy in the term ending March 3, 1921, caused by the 
resignation of Warren G. Harding; reelected in 1926, and 
served from January 14, 1921, until his death; delegate 
to the Republican National Convention at Cleveland in 
1924; died in Delaware, Delaware County, Ohio, March 
30, 1928; interment in Oak Grove Cemetery. 
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Proceedings 
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Gnuited States Senate 


Srank B. THillis 
+ 
Proceedings in the Senate 


SaturpDAy, March 31, 1928. 

Mr. Fess. Mr. President, it is my sad duty to 
announce the death of my colleague, Hon. FRANK 
BARTLETT WILLIS, which took place last night in 
his home town of Delaware, Ohio. At some future 
time I shall ask the Senate to set apart a day on 
which fitting tribute may be paid to his life, char- 
acter, and public services. At present I send to 
the desk resolutions for which I ask immediate 
consideration. 

The VicE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read 
by the Chief Clerk. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 186) were read, con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and unanimously 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep 
regret and profound sorrow the announcement of 
the death of the Hon. Franx B. WILLIs, late a Senator 
from the State of Ohio. 

Resolved, That a committee of 10 Senators be 
appointed by the Vice President to attend the funeral 
of the deceased Senator. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these 
resolutions to the House of Representatives and trans- 
mit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The Vice President appointed as the committee 
under the second resolution the Senator from Ohio 
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[Mr. Fess], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Robinson], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Dill], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Bingham], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Moses], the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. McKellar], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones], and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Robinson]. 

Mr. Fess. Mr. President, as a further mark of 
respect to the memory of the deceased Senator I 
move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and 
(at 12 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.) the Senate ad- 
journed until Monday, April 2, 1928, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


Monpay, April 2, 1928. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Z¢Barney T. Phillips, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


* One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er; 
I am nearer home to-day 
Than I’ve ever been before. 


“Nearer my Father’s house, 
Where the many mansions be; 
Nearer the great white throne, 
Nearer the crystal sea. 


“Nearer the bound of life, 
Where we lay our burdens down; 
Nearer leaving the cross, 
Nearer gaining the crown. 
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“By lying darkly between, 
Winding adown through the night, 
Is the silent unknown stream 
That leads at last to the light. 


“Father, be near when my feet 
Are slipping over the brink; 
For it may be I am nearer home, 
Nearer now than I think.” 


Let us pray. O Almighty God, who art found of 
those who seek Thee in loneliness, and whose portion 
is sufficient for the sorrowing souls of Thy children, 
remember in tender mercy the family and loved ones 
of him who has now fallen on sleep in the full 
strength of his glorious manhood. Thou only canst 
keep our feet from falling and our eyes from tears. 
Make us, therefore, ever mindful of the time when 
we shall lie down in the dust; and grant us grace 
always to live in such a state that we may never 
be afraid to die; so that, living and dying, we may 
be Thine, through the merits and satisfaction of Thy 
Son Christ Jesus, in whose name we offer up this 
our imperfect prayer. Amen. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Chaffee, one of its clerks, communicated to 
the Senate the resolutions of the House adopted as 
a tribute to the memory of Hon. Frank B. WILLIs, 
late a Senator from the State of Ohio. 
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Fripay, April 6, 1928. 


The Vice President laid before the Senate cable- 
grams from the president of the Senate and the 
speaker of the House of Representatives of the 
Porto Rican Legislature, tendering condolences on 
the death of the late Senator Frank B. WILIs, of 
Ohio, which were read and ordered to lie on the 


table, as follows: 
[Cablegram] 


SAN JUAN, P. R., April 3, 1928. 
Hon, Feirx Corpova Davita, 
Resident Commissioner of Porto Rico, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

On learning of the death of Senator FraNxK B. WILLIs, 
the Senate of Porto Rico at to-day’s session unanimously 
resolved to express through you to the distinguished 
family of the late good friend of Porto Rico and to the 
United States Senate through its President our deepest 
condolence over such irreparable loss. 

ANTONIO R. BarcELO, President. 


[Cablegram] 


San JuAN, P. R., April 4, 1928. 
Hon. Fexirx Corpova Davita, 
Resident Commissioner of Porto Rico, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Please express United States Senate and relatives of 
Senator WILLIs, in the name of house of representatives, 
how deeply Porto Rico deplores the untimely death of 
her kind and disinterested friend. 
José Tous Soro, Speaker. 
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Tuourspay, April 12, 1928. 

Mr. Fess. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at 3 o’clock on Friday, May 11, the Senate 
may hold exercises in commemoration of the life, 
character, and public services of my late colleague, 
Senator Wits. I am putting the date on Friday 
instead of on Sunday, so that the exercises may be 
held during a regular session of the Senate. 

Mr. McKeE.tar. The Senate will be in regular ses- 
sion previous to that hour, and at the time stated 
by the Senator from Ohio he desires that the 
Senate shall proceed with the memorial exercises? 

Mr. Fess. That is correct. I should like to have 
the order made by unanimous consent. 

Mr. McKetxar. I have no objection. 

The PresipinG OFFicer (Mr. Robinson of Indiana 
in the chair). Without objection, it is so ordered. 


Fripay, May 11, 1928. 
The Vice PRESIDENT. The hour of 3 o’clock hav- 
_ing arrived, the clerk will read the special order. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
Ordered, That Friday, May 11, at 3 o’clock p. m., be 
set aside for memorial addresses on the life, charac- 


ter, and public services of Hon. FRANK B. WILLIS, late 
a Senator from the State of Ohio. 


Mr. Fess. Mr. President, I ask that the resolu- 
tions which I send to the desk be read and adopted. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be 
read. 
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The resolutions (S. Res. 231) were read, con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and unanimously 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound 
sorrow of the death of Hon. FRANK B. WILLIS, late a 
Senator from the State of Ohio. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory 
of the deceased the business of the Senate be now 
suspended to enable his associates to pay tribute to 
his high character and distinguished public service. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to 
his memory the Senate at the conclusion of these 
exercises shall stand in recess. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these 
resolutions to the House of Representatives and trans- 
mit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 
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Qbddress bp Senator Fess 
Of Ohio 


Mr. PresweNT: On such sad occasions as will 
mark this hour it is very difficult for one who has 
been very closely associated with our departed 
friend to utter what is in his heart, and I do not 
intend to speak at any length whatever. 

I knew Senator Wituis probably as intimately 
as anyone outside of his own family would know 
him. I learned to love him when he first came to 
the university in which I was at that time a teacher. 
He was not only in my classes, but he studied his 
Latin under Mrs. Fess, who was also a teacher in 
the university. That brought him into close inti- 
mate relationship with our family. He frequently 
came to the home, and later on, with two other 
students who were quite favorites of ours, was a 
frequent visitor not only at the home but at the 
table. I learned to know him very intimately and 
grew into a very high appreciation of his qualities. 

When we analyze characters of his sort, quite 
naturally we look into what he received from his 
ancestry and also from his associations with books 
and friends. From that source of judgment, Sen- 
ator WILLIS was rich in promise. We find that 
the Willis family dates back in America as far as 
1630, only 10 years after the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. I also note that one of his ancestry 
owned the property which has been so distin- 
guished by the literature of a great poet in which 
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he christened Wayside Inn. One of the Willis 
ancestry owned all the property surrounding this 
particular locality. An ancestor of the Senator 
built the famous Wayside Inn. The grandmother 
of the Senator lived there and was married in that 
famous hostelry. In the famous inn to-day has 
been placed the furniture by a brother of the Sen- 
ator, who had collected it in other days and later 
returned it where it now is. 

Senator WiLLIs came from an unusually patri- 
otic stock. The father and mother, caught up in 
the excitement of the movement west, and espe- 
cially in that stimulating era of 1849, started west 
and got as far as Kansas in 1850, and, because of 
illness, they in time returned and took up their 
permanent residence in Ohio. While in the West 
the Senator’s father fell under the influence of the 
leadership of Abraham Lincoln when he attended 
some of the famous debates between Lincoln and 
Douglas, and became later one of the ardent ad- 
vocates of the war President. I am of opinion 
that this background will largely explain a certain 
type of thought that dominated Senator WIULLIS 
throughout his public life. 

I recognized, as soon as an opportunity was 
given to test him as a pupil, that he was one of the 
brightest that has come to the university. The one 
subject which appealed to him most was history. 
Later on he specialized in that subject together 
with the kindred subject of political science. He 
was all eyes and ears for anything of a political 
nature. The literary societies of the college gave 
him a forum for his talent, that of oratory. 
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Senator WILLIS was a very clear-minded thinker, 
and I sometimes think in his frequent addresses 
that he spoke often without the preparation that 
he was so capable of giving any subject which he 
might attack. 

Senator WILLIS became one of the most popular 
men of the college, and on the day of his gradua- 
tion was made a member of the faculty. I was 
very closely associated with him in that when I 
left the university he became my successor, taking 
up the work that I left. Soon after I had gone he 
entered the political field. He had been elected to 
the State legislature, where he added to his record 
laws that reflected credit upon a constructive mind. 
He was later promoted to membership in the lower 
House of Congress. When I came to Congress in 
1913 I found my former pupil there to greet me. 
When I walked down the aisle to take the oath of 
office I was honored by being accompanied by him 
to the dais of the Chamber. 

After two terms in the House, where he had 
been very active upon many lines of legislation, 
he was promoted to the governorship of our State 
in 1914. Later on he was elected to this body. 
When I was elected in 1922 I was greeted at the 
door here by my former pupil, Senator WILLIS, 
and was accompanied down the aisle by him. He 
said to me, “ The one thing that I wish could hap- 
pen would be that our old friend, Doctor Lehr,” 
the president of the college which opened its doors 
to him and thousands of others, “could be alive 
and see his two boys walk down the aisle of the 
United States Senate together.” 
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I know very few men who have the lofty ambi- 
tion to achieve in public life as did Senator WILLIs. 
He had so completely devoted himself to public 
service that at times he was criticized because, it 
was said, he was doing nothing except serving the 
public. I recognized that his ambition from the 
beginning was to be a public servant, and it was 
perfectly natural, with the background this man 
had, with the possibilities of the future in a Re- 
public like ours, that he should have an ambition, 
if the way were opened, to pass from this body to 
even a higher promotion. 

Senator WILLIS was known in his day as one of 
the best political speakers we ever had in our 
political history. I need not mention incidents 
which are historic that would indicate his power. 
Two or three stand out and will stand alone in the 
political history of our country. Suffice it to say 
that he was a very ready speaker, having received 
the training in his college career. He was a keen 
thinker, spoke often extemporaneously, and was 
unusually versatile and fluent. He had a wonder- 
ful speaking voice that would immediately com- 
mand attention either in or out of doors, no matter 
what size the audience. 

Those of us who knew Senator WILis best knew 
his fine personality. I do not think that he had 
any real enemy anywhere. Those who might dif- 
fer from him, either in principle or in method, 
always recognized that he was one of the most 
lovable characters we ever had in public life. In 
that way he gripped the public. He probably 
knew more people whom he could call by name in 
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our State than anybody living to-day, and I doubt 
whether there was anybody in the past who was 
his superior in that respect. When he would meet 
a friend and slap him on the shoulder, sometimes 
it would provoke a criticism, but it was not the 
basis for criticism, because that was the heart of 
Frank B. Wits. It was the sincere expression 
of his attitude toward friends. To meet him was 
to like him. To know him was to love him. That 
can be attested by every person who was associ- 
ated with him here in public life. He was a 
genuinely good man. 

Mr. President, it seems difficult to explain that 
one so young, so full of promise, with such con- 
ditions of health, with such laudable ambitions, 
should pass on as did our lamented friend. But 
if we could choose the way that we were to go, I 
do not know anything finer than to die with the 
harness on, in the midst of one’s friends who had 
gathered about to express their great love and 
gratitude and aspiration for his possibilities, as 
was the case of our lamented friend. To know 
him was to love him and the time will never come 
when we will forget the pleasing personality and 
the charming individuality of the much-beloved 
Frank B. WI LIs, of Ohio. 
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Qboress bp Senator Sheppard 
Of Texas 


Mr. Presipent: The State of Ohio has furnished 
this body with many leaders in legislative science 
and in political philosophy. Among them we find 
Jeremiah Morrow, prominent in the affairs of Ohio 
and the Nation, governor and Congressman; Wil- 
liam Allen Trimble, military commander, wounded 
and decorated at Fort Erie; Ethan Allen Brown, 
law student under Alexander Hamilton, member 
of the State supreme court, head of the State gov- 
ernment; William Henry Harrison, hero of Tippe- 
canoe, diplomat, President of the United States; 
Thomas Ewing, Secretary of the Treasury under 
President William Henry Harrison, Secretary of 
the Interior under President Taylor, delegate to 
the peace congress which endeavored to avert the 
Civil War, tendered the Secretaryship of War 
by President Johnson, refused confirmation by the 
Senate; Thomas Corwin, master of humor and of 
eloquence, notable for utterances that have become 
a part of our permanent literature; Salmon P. 
Chase, one of the great figures of the Civil War 
era, author with Giddings of what has been termed 
the first proclamation of Republican Party doc- 
trine, writer of a standard edition of the annotated 
laws of Ohio, drafter of the Liberty platform of 
1843, the Liberty address of 1845, and of the 
declaration of principles of the Free Soil Party, 
celebrated lawyer, Secretary of the Treasury in 
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Lincoln’s war Cabinet and father of the national 
banking system, Chief Justice of the United States, 
rendering landmark opinions, in one of which he 
described the Nation as an indestructible union 
of indestructible States; John Sherman, 30 years 
a Senator, Secretary of the Treasury and Secre- 
tary of State, influential in party councils, molder 
of the Government’s financial policies in war and 
reconstruction, one of the principal framers of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890; Allen G. Thurman, 
distinguished for half a century in both law and 
politics, associate and chief justice of the State’s 
highest legal tribunal, important aspirant for the 
Presidency; Stanley Matthews, noted jurist, potent 
in political management and legal disputations 
of four decades, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States; George Hunt Pendleton, 
Democrat in the National House of Representatives 
during the Civil War, scholar, practitioner of the 
law, railroad president, originator of the initial 
civil service act, the Pendleton Act of 1883; Warren 
Harding, the only man in our history elected Presi- 
dent while a Member of the Senate. 

FraNK B. WILLIS was qualified by nature, train- 
ing, and experience for a conspicuous place in 
this succession. Equipped with a university edu- 
cation, member of a university faculty, member 
of the bar, twice a member of the Ohio General 
Assembly, Representative in the National House 
for two terms, Governor of Ohio for two years, 
he came into the Senate already trained for 
its multifold demands, with a national standing 
already his. Also he was already recognized as 
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one of the most powerful advocates of prohibition 
in the United States, 

In committees and on the floor his activities were 
intense and varied. In fact, they attained such 
character and volume as to become a peril to his 
health, vigorous as he usually was. His addresses 
and discussions in the Senate related to hundreds 
of subjects, covering almost the entire range of 
national jurisdiction and concern. He was skilled 
in the presentation of measures and in conducting 
them through parliamentary channels. He was 
especially active in securing substantial additions 
to the Volstead Act, among them the measure 
known popularly as the Willis antibeer bill. 

His first assignment to committees included 
Commerce and Territories, and these he held 
throughout his service, becoming chairman of the 
latter. In connection with the former he took a 
deep interest in the Shipping Board, the merchant 
marine, the improvement of rivers and harbors, 
the promotion of the foreign commerce service. 
His work on the Committee on Territories made 
him familiar with the needs and aspirations of 
their peoples. He sponsored a number of meas- 
ures for their advancement. From the Senate 
and House of Representatives of Porto Rico came 
expressions of grief over his death, the house reso- 
lution referring to him as Porto Rico’s kind and 
distinguished friend. | 

Soon after his entry here he became a member 
of the Committee on Immigration and was one of 
the chief developers and advocates of legislation 
regarding entrants from abroad which set up new 
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safeguards for the standards and traditions of our 
country. Later he reached that aristocrat of com- 
mittees, Foreign Relations, and became one of the 
most diligent students, one of the most earnest 
defenders, of the foreign policies of his party. 
He spoke with characteristic aggressiveness and 
thoroughness of the Colombian treaty, naval 
disarmament, the treaty of peace with Germany, 
our relations with Haiti and Santo Domingo, 
the Isle of Pines, the Near East, the foreign-debt 
settlements, the World Court, Central American 
affairs, Nicaragua, and Mexico. 

Among other subjects on which he spoke and 
labored were prohibition, welfare of ex-service 
men, Federal reserve system, farm relief, national 
resources, particularly forestation, the tariff, in- 
ternal tax revision, Muscle Shoals, good roads, 
postal rates and salaries, commercial and military 
aviation, cooperative marketing, radio control, 
railway-labor disputes, the Oldroyd collection of 
Lincoln relics, compensation for quarantine losses, 
oil pollution of navigable waters, seasonal coal 
rates, agricultural diversification, and industrial 
conditions. 

Such is a meager outline of the amazing labors 
he crowded into the brief space of his seven years 
and two months in the United States Senate. Im- 
pressive in stature, attractive in personality, tire- 
less in research, able, courageous, resourceful; 
combining with these attributes a boldness, a di- 
rectness, and a resonance of expression, it is not 
strange that he loomed large in the Nation’s life as 
orator and statesman. On the lecture platform 
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and as a speaker for patriotic and historic occa- 
sions he was in constant demand outside the 
Senate. Naturally his time and strength were 
taxed to the breaking point. When to all this was 
added the strain of his candidacy for President, a 
distinction that came to him as the logical out- 
growth of his career, the burden was too colossal 
even for his unusual strength. With the plaudits 
of the people of his home city ringing about him 
and as he was about to speak before them of his 
claims to the loftiest position in our political 
system dissolution suddenly came. 

Viewing his life as a whole, we may well con- 
clude that numerous as were the subjects with 
which he dealt, diversified as were the interests he 
touched, honorable and exalted as were his public 
capacities, the dominant feature was his devotion 
to prohibition. For his work in behalf of pro- 
hibition he will be best remembered and most 
loved. With that momentous cause, that magnifi- 
cent reform, he was most intimately associated in 
the public estimation and will be most signally 
identified in history. From the early contests on 
local option to the struggles in the States and in 
the Nation, he was ever at the front for prohibi- 
tion, a favorite among its hosts, a terror to its 
adversaries. How admirable such an existence! 
How glorious to be so catalogued! I would rather 
be Frank Wiis and take to the assizes of eternity 
the record of a life whose best efforts had been ex- 
pended against the traffic in intoxicating liquor 
than to be the monarch of the earth with all its 
treasure, its glitter, and its pomp at my command. 
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Address by Senator Goff 
Of West Virginia 


Mr. PresIDENT: To-day our thoughts turn to res- 
ignation and reverence as we meet to honor FRANK 
B. Wiuis with the tribute of our praise. In recol- 
lection of when he was here moving among us, 
beautiful unpainted pictures appear in the mind of 
how much sweeter life is that he lived. He was 
a friend, a friend worthy of the name in the best 
sense of the word, and I would be false to my deep- 
est emotions if I failed to bring the love of my 
heart and embalm it in his memory to-day. 

The warm, red blood of the Anglo-Saxon flow- 
ing and commingling with the life currents of other 
peoples has in all history produced men to stir 
with quickening speech, to thrill with ecstatic song, 
to die with superb daring, to live in truth for their 

loves and in faith for their friends, and with it all 
to wear a sun smile in their souls that carries 
warmth and cheer wherever it beams. This was 
the blood from which FRANK B. WILLIs sprung, and 
eminently did he illustrate its noblest traits. He 
had excellent common sense. He was definite in 
his purposes. He believed in what was just. He 
never descended to vindictiveness, so often the 
weapon of the prejudiced and the insincere. He 
was not a man of expediency, substituting tact for 
courage; nor did his affection for his friends find 
its origin in dependence. It was the impulse 
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rather of a heart as tender as it was fearless and 
true, and his gracious manner and winning smile 
gained for him the confidence and the esteem of all 
who knew him. It is not the length of an associa- 
tion that gives it value but the lifelong impression 
it makes and the good that comes from it. 

Death always preaches an impressive sermon 
and warningly teaches us what shadows we are 
and what shadows we pursue. We understand 
death for the first time when it lays its immortal 
hand upon those we love. We know little of each 
other, even under conditions of the greatest inti- 
macy. We mingle with men who can never know 
us and whom we can never know. Our real 
world is within ourselves, secret chambers to which 
no one carries a key. Across its portals none may 
ever step except to catch the imperfect reflections 
of another soul—the twilight that faintly heralds 
the glow of the approaching dawn. 

FRANK B. WILLIS was typically human—so true 
and so real. He was untaught to feign. He was 
wedded to the principles and the practices of self- 
trust and strong and great in all that should be- 
come a man. He saw things straight as a ray of 
light. He, too, had heard the lions roar, but he 
knew no fear except the fear of doing wrong. In 
his real world he wore the breastplate of untainted 
candor. He believed that the essential element in 
all life is conduct and that conduct springs from 
what we are taught, what we cling to, what we 
yearn for in faith and resolution. He lived the 
truth that it is not life that matters but the valor 
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we bring to it, the spirit that enables us to do the 
best we can just when and where we are. 

Every environment produces its type, every age 
its men. In America birth has neither given the 
rank nor determined the station. Every path lead- 
ing to a goal has been free to every foot. Our 
great and worthy men have risen by their innate 
qualities and powers. Our departed friend dem- 
onstrated that it is the thoughts that come from 
the brain and the heart that move us to action. 
And as he came and went among us he always 
sought the contests of struggle and toil, because he 
realized that all man can do is to turn and face 
the battle, just as we now know that in the hour of 
pain and sorrow— 


Memory is the only friend 
That grief can call her own. 


Turning to where man meets man in the absorb- 
ing activities of life, where can we go or to whom 
can we point as a truer example of American 
manhood than Senator Witu1s? No storm of pas- 
sion ever unbalanced him; and we who knew 
him realized that he possessed a standard of truth 
which no ambition could ever cause him to violate. 
He lived the best of all lives, because he lost self 
in the service of others. He knew that no man 
ever makes a friend who has never made a foe. 
I can never forget him, Mr. President; he was such 
a sturdy, kindly, rugged man—divine with all the 
divinities. 

After all is said and all is done, when the play 
is over and the player gone, the spirit of duty 
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remains; not success for its own sake, but the doing 
justice between man and man, our brother and the 
stranger within our gates. 

There is nothing heroic in the discharge of duty. 
The incentive is often lacking, and at times it will 
cost us the admiration and the respect we crave; 
but if we are content with our part and our share 
in common hope, and responsible to the highest 
promptings, then we will the best express, as 
FraNk WILLIS always did, the ideals of the race 
and the Nation. He lived a friend of man in that 
mystic house by the side of the road where all the 
world is kin. No truer eulogy can be paid his 
name and his fame than is contained in the words 
“death” and “ duty.” 

Dead at the post of duty. 

What finer eulogy— 

All the boast of pomp and glory seem but idle breath 
Beside the calm quiet dignity of death, 

Where death and duty meet, 

Is found solution most complete 

Of all life’s problems; ’tis enough— 

Dead at the post. 

Death always leaves in its train the thought that 
he who was taken was fitted for a higher destiny 
and for grander achievements. Such occasions 
always seem like admonitions. To-day our brother 
sleeps. It is we who speak. To-morrow our lips 
may be silent and other voices speak as we are 
doing now. The dread moments are sure to come, 
when the happiness of a lifetime melts away in 
one sad moment. Yes, when the pale messenger 
lays his hand upon an accomplished life, a life 
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which has rounded out the years allotted to human 
endeavor; when those years have been occupied 
and filled with usefulness, rewarded by success, 
and crowned with love and gratitude—yes, when 
a good man, having performed the trusts and dis- 
charged the duties of life, lies down calmly and 
peacefully to his final repose we may grieve, but 
we can not complain. The tears of deep affection 
can not be kept back, but the voice of reason is 
hushed. 

To complain at the close of such a life as FRANK 
B. Wits lived is to complain that the ripened 
fruit drops from the overloaded bough and that 
the golden harvest waits for the sickle. To com- 
plain under such circumstances is to reprove the 
Creator because He did not make man immortal 
on the earth. We can not understand, and here 
we shall never know. 

It is the temporal conception of life that so pro- 
foundly disturbs mankind. Three thousand years 
of profound thought, grave contemplation, philoso- 
phy, and religion, and we have advanced no 
nearer the solution of the problem. We must not 
despair. This is a world in the making. We must 
find hope in growth, faith in conscience, courage 
in knowledge, and inspiration in the listening 
planets and the sentinel stars. We can do this 
only as Frank B. Wuuis did it, by keeping our 
hearts and our hands clean. 

What a comfort it is to have had him with us, 
and to have heard, as we hear now, the echo of his 
thrilling and convincing voice! What a consola- 
tion it is that where he was known, respected and 
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loved, undaunted and unafraid, he gladdened the 
everlasting God by lying down to his dream- 
less sleep in the unmolested hope of a glorious 
immortality! 


How wonderful is death! 
Death and his brother sleep. 


But he is not dead. He lives in his example and 
his influence. He lives in the splendor of his deeds. 
He lives in the hearts he left behind. He will live 
in the traditions that pass from generation to 
generation and from age to age. He has just wan- 
dered over the boundary, there to illuminate and 
irradiate the pathway of mankind. His sunset has 
come, but we believe it was a sunrise that will 
never again set. 

We have gratitude, honor, pride, and affection, 
but no blinding tears for such a man as he. We 
should save our tears for those who have failed, 
for those who have fainted by the wayside; not 
for those who have finished the journey without a 
spot or a blemish on their escutcheon. 

This we know, that in the death of Senator FRANK 
B. WiLuis, whose career and whose services we 
commemorate to-day, an earnest, active intellect is 
stilled; that just as he harkened to the call of duty, 
God’s finger touched him, and he slept; beckoned 
him away from all the splendid, majestic achieve- 
ments and beauties of life, from love and care and 
sorrow, to awaken in eternity free from grief and 
pain. He is safe without panegyric. No; he is not 
dead. The living are the only dead. 
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The dead live never more to die; and as we bid 
him a gracious, a sorrowful, yes, a lingering good- 
by, let us think of him as John o’ the Mountains: 


John o’ the Mountains, wonderful John, 

Is past the summit and traveling on; 

The turn of the trail on the mountain side, 

A smile and “ Hail” where the glaciers slide. 
A streak of red where the condors ride, 

And John is over the Great Divide. 


John o’ the Mountains camps to-day 

On a level spot by the Milky Way; 

And God is telling him how he rolled 

The smoking earth from the iron mold, 

And hammered the mountains till they were cold, 
And planted the redwood trees of old. 


And John o’ the Mountains says: “I know. 
And I wanted to grapple the hand o’ you; 
And now we're sure to be friends and chums, 
And camp together till chaos comes.” 
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Qvoress by Senator Robinson 
Of Indiana 


Mr. PreswweNT: School days come back to me 
this afternoon. I find my feelings strangely 
stirred. The old university rises up before me. 
Back there was my dear friend the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess], who is with us to-day. There 
also was dear old “ Prexy ” Lehr, the president of 
the university. There, too, was this great, big, fine, 
wholesome young man who had recently become 
a member of the faculty and whose memory we 
honor to-day. 

How loyal he remained to the old university 
throughout the years, ever ready to assist in all its 
worthy undertakings! 

For more than a quarter of a century I enjoyed 
the intimate friendship of Frank B. WiLuis, and 
what a loyal friend he was! 

Throughout his distinguished career I have fol- 
lowed him with the greatest admiration and the 
most profound respect. 

To-day, on this solemn occasion, I go back in 
memory to the first time I ever saw him. It was 
in 1901. He was a teacher at Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity, in Ada, Ohio, and I was a student. Big in 
body and mind, popular with faculty and student 
body alike, wholesome, magnanimous, he could 


only be an inspiration to all who came in contact 
with him. 
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In those days, as throughout his life, he was 
universally admired, and with infinite patience 
he gave of his talent and his genius to the youth of 
the land. From every State in the Union and from 
most countries of the earth they came there for 
light, and none left the university without having 
been influenced tremendously and for good by the 
nobility of character of FRANK B. WILLIs. 

Small wonder that in the years which followed 
those who had known him in college days rallied 
unanimously to his support! 

His entire life was given to the public service. 
He was the most industrious man I have ever 
known. “Toiling upward in the night,” he fitted 
himself for the law, and in 1906 was admitted 
to the bar in Ohio, where he continued to be an 
honored member to the day of his death. 

We who loved him watched his rapid rise in 
public life. It seemed his people delighted to do 
him honor. As their representative he served with 
distinction in the seventy-fourth and seventy-fifth 
general assemblies of his native State. Here, in- 
- deed, his service was so outstanding that he was 
promoted to the National House of Representa- 
tives, where he was an honored Member during 
the Sixty-second and Sixty-third Congresses. 

That his untiring efforts in behalf of the people 
of Ohio and the Nation were fully appreciated by 
the folks at home is attested by the fact that he 
was triumphantly elected to the office of governor 
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while in the House, and resigned his seat there in 
January, 1915, to become the chief executive of 
the State of Ohio. 

Throughout these years we who had known him 
in college days looked on with admiration and 
applauded. 

As Governor of Ohio his courage and force of 
character were splendidly tested, and the people 
found him in the forefront and on the right side 
of every great moral issue. 

From this high office to the Senate of the United 
States was but a logical step, and none was sur- 
prised to see him overwhelmingly triumphant in 
both nomination and election. 

Coming to the Senate in January, 1921, when his 
friend and neighbor, Warren G. Harding, became 
President of the United States, he served with 
great distinction until the day of his tragic death. 

What a wholesome influence he wielded in this 
body! Genial, companionable, helpful, and withal 
tremendously able, he was a powerful moral force 
in the Government of the United States. 

Senator WILLIS was a righteous man. He had 
moral stamina and his counsel was good. He 
was an ideal public servant who could never 
be stampeded from what he conceived to be his 
line of. duty. 

And now, in the prime of life, he is stricken 
down. The ways of the Infinite are inscrutable, 
but we know that He doeth all things well. 


The living are the only dead, the dead live never more 
to die. 
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Frank B. WI11Is, in the flesh, has departed this 
life, but his gentle spirit and his great influence 
for good go on forever. He has passed on, out 
into the silence, and has taken on the robes of 
immortality. 

In the fact that all men speak well of him, that 
he was a Christian gentleman who rendered out- 
standing patriotic ‘service to his country and his 
people throughout his life, he has left a priceless 
heritage to his loved ones. 

America was proud of him, and every State in 
the Union shares the grief of Ohio in the loss of 
her distinguished son. 
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Address bp Senator George 
Of Georgia 


Mr. PreswENT: I wish that I might pay suitable 
tribute to the memory of the late Senator FRANK 
B. Wiis, of Ohio. Words do not enable me to 
do so. A certain physical disability makes it 
necessary for me to speak but briefly. 

Senator WILLIS was a strong man physically. 
He had all the elements of physical strength which 
make death all the more difficult to realize. We 
have always admired strength, even physical 
strength, since the earlier days, when the crude 
cave man stood at the doorway of his cave and, 
with stone-pointed weapons, defended the woman 
whom his savage heart loved, the children she 
had borne him. We have always admired fine 
physical strength and courage. 

Our race is no exception. We have admired 
physical strength, the thing that we call physical 
courage, and that quality which we call courage 
which consists of a commingling of both the mind 
and the heart with the physical strength of the 
body to endure. As a nation we have admired 
strength and courage throughout our history, from 
that hour when Betsey Ross first pieced together 
the colors in our flag to the last battle in the last 
war in which our sons were engaged. 

Senator WILLIS was a man of superb physical - 
strength. He was a man of fine mental strength. 
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He was a man of great vigor of intellect. He was a 
man of infinite good nature and infinite good will. 

He spoke often in this body. He spoke upon 
many occasions and upon many public questions. 
It would be most difficult to recall a single sen- 
tence from his lips which impugned or questioned 
the motive of any man. 

He did not agree with the opinions of men, he 
differed from their views, he was willing to take 
his side upon issues, and not one of his colleagues 
can recall when he failed to take his position upon 
any question of moment or of importance, whether 
we agreed or disagreed with the position taken by 
him. 

He fell in the very prime of his life. In action 
he passed away. It is most difficult for all of us, 
for any of us, to realize that he has gone. It seems 
strange that a man of such strong physique, such 
robust mental vigor, such intense activity, such in- 
finite good will and good faith, should pass away 
in action in the prime of life. We do not yet real- 
ize it. His going serves to remind us again and 
again that in the midst of life we are in death. 

It is difficult to appraise men here, Mr. President. 
It is difficult to estimate them at their true value. 
Suffice it to say that whatever may be our judg- 
ments in this body, engaged as we are in the con- 
sideration of public questions of great moment, 
it is hardly probable that any one of us comes here 
who does not possess in some marked degree the 
elements of human greatness and strength. 

In this body the man who does not possess some 
element of strength, some virtue of mind or soul, 
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some willingness and capacity to work and to 
labor, will scarcely attract the attention of his 
neighbors about him. Senator WiLLis had a zeal 
for his work. I think that no one of his colleagues 
would question that statement. He was always 
industrious, he was always alert, he was always 
active, and he seemed to have a zeal for public 
service. It therefore is not strange when we read 
that he was a representative in his State legisla- 
ture, a Member of the other House of Congress, 
a governor of his State, and a United States 
Senator from his State. 

Certainly there was no abatement of his energy 
in the study of public questions; certainly there 
was no slackening of the pace in his prosecution 
of his duties as a Senator from his State. Back in 
his State at the time of his death he was engaged 
in an ardent campaign. He was still carrying 
forward with that same physical strength and 
mental vigor so characteristic of him in this body. 

It would be untrue to say, and no occasion, it 
seems, would demand a statement inconsistent 
with the facts, that Senator WILLIS never made 
mistakes upon public questions. That we can 
always occupy the right position upon great ques- 
tions which disturb the thought of the people is 
scarcely to be hoped. But whether he was right 
or wrong his colleagues here knew his position. 
He stated his position with force and with energy. 
He was prepared to maintain his position and did 
maintain it upon every important question to 
which he gave his thought and attention. 
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He served his State well in this body. He was 
alert in the interest of his immediate constituents. 
But his interest and his sympathy and his efforts 
were not confined to Ohio. He linked his name 
with the great causes which have inspired men of 
this generation in America. He took his side upon 
a great question, and there was never any doubt 
about his loyalty and devotion to the side on which 
he cast his affections. He was a man of loftiest 
patriotism. He possessed the virtues common to 
all men of greatness. He possessed a certain fine 
strength, a certain strong and charming person- 
ality, a certain mental and moral vigor that dis- 
tinguished him even in this body in a day of men 
of great strength and vigor. 

On occasions like this, Mr. President, we regret 
that we have not the words to pay suitable tribute, 
but those of us who were privileged to associate 
with the figures that have left their impress upon 
this body and upon the history of this time may 
pay genuine and sincere tribute to one such who 
in due season has been called away. 
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Avdress by Senator Locher 
Of Ohio 


Mr. PreswwENT: As the successor of him whom 
we honor to-day, I rise to add, in my humble way, 
an expression of deep admiration for one of Ohio’s 
best-loved sons. 

Senator Frank B. WimLLis was a man of the 
people. He was their leader, and it was their 
pleasure to confide in him, to trust him, and to 
honor him. I honor his memory both as a brother 
Ohioan and as a Member of this body, where his 
ability as a statesman is fully recognized. 

Since the sudden and tragic passing of Senator 
Wiis, I more clearly understand the words of 
Seneca, who said, “All that lies between the cradle 
and the grave is uncertain.” Who in this assem- 
blage to-day believed for one moment that when 
the departed colleague went forth to seek the high- 
est honor within the gift of his party he would not 
return again, victorious, perhaps, but in any event 
he would return the robust, confident, and ener- 
getic personality that he was? His was a tragedy 
of premature death. But if God, in His wisdom, 
saw fit to beckon Senator Wiis from the strife 
and toil of things earthly to a greater, fuller reward, 
how fitting it was that his last hours should be spent 
with those whom he loved and who loved him. 

Mr. President, I have said that FRANK WILLIS was 
a man of the people. His early life in Delaware 
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County, where he was born December 28, 1871, 
was not unlike the childhood days of other illus- 
trious sons of Ohio. After obtaining an elementary 
education in the common schools of the county, 
he sought the wealth and satisfaction of a higher 
education at Ohio Northern University. His alma 
mater utilized his learning, and for several years 
after graduation he served her as a teacher. Dur- 
ing this period he frequently lectured before 
teachers’ gatherings throughout Ohio, and his de- 
parture leaves a vacancy in the hearts of many 
who had received hope and inspiration from him. 
He was their friend and they were his friends. 

Later he was admitted to the bar and set forth 
to win renown at the polls. After serving two 
terms in the General Assembly of Ohio, he was 
twice elected to the National House of Repre- 
sentatives, resigning his seat to become governor 
of his State, and on January 13, 1921, he became 
a Member of the United States Senate. 

The still recent and still mourned loss of Senator 
WILLIs presents an opportunity for brief comment 
on his career. He had an abiding conviction that 
the application of his time, energy, and talent 
would produce fairly proportionate results. Con- 
viction and zeal served him as a sustaining force. 
Politics were never irksome to him. His victories in 
this realm furnish abundant proof of his popularity, 
of his affability, of his capacity to make friends 
easily, and to bind them to him in many ways. 

Senator WiLLis was a child of his epoch. It is 
timely, perhaps, to say a word on the felicitous 
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way in which Frank Wituis and Warren Harding 
complemented and supplemented each other. 
Each served his native State in the United States 
Senate. Senator Wittis, who succeeded Senator 
Harding when the latter became President, was 
energetic, dynamic; President Harding, earnest and 
devoted. Each was loyal to the other; each was 
loyal to his friends; each contributed to the other’s 
success; each had a multitude of friends in Ohio 
who cherish the friendship which only death could 
sever. 

Mr. President, it is unavailing for his friends to 
speak of what might have been had Frank WILLIS 
lived. Verily he had his reward in the hearts of 
his friends. He fought out well-nigh all his bat- 
tles. His personal character is easily analyzed. 
Everyone who has intelligently read his life and 
studied his deeds can not avoid recognizing two 
outstanding qualities—determination and recti- 
tude. It is needless to eulogize his absolute integ- 
rity. To say that he never used his office to betray 
a trust imposed; that he was never silent when 
he believed he ought to speak; that suspicion never 
smirched his name, is to tell his colleagues and his 
friends that which they already know. The beauty 
of his pure life overshadows all. If I interpret the 
psychology of Frank Wixtis aright, if I apprehend 
his philosophy of life, I make bold to assert that 
he would prefer this eulogy: 


His life was devoted to an unending effort to serve 
those who loved and honored him. 
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As his successor in this honorable body, which 
universally mourns his sudden and untimely pass- 
ing, I say with the poet: 

Early didst thou leave the world, with powers 
Fresh, undiverted to the world without, 

Firm to their mark, not spent in other things, 
Free from the sick fatigue, the languid doubt. 
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Qyoress bp Senator Dill 
Of Washington 


Mr. PresipENT: I had not intended to make any 
remarks on this occasion, but as I have listened 
to other Senators I have felt impelled to give ex- 
pression to some of the thoughts that have crowded 
through my mind. 

I was born, reared, and educated in the State of 
Ohio. I have always kept in closer touch with that 
State than with any other than my adopted State. 
I know something of its people and its history. I 
had heard of Senator Wittis when I was a boy, 
long before he had become so noted as he became 
in later years. I heard of him as a young professor 
in the normal school at Ada, who had a great 
future as yet undetermined. 

After I had gone to the Northwest I learned of 
his rise to Congress, and then when I came to the 
House he became governor of his State, and when 
I came to the Senate I met him here. I knew him 
best in my associations with him here, and his 
robust, earnest personality often made me think of 
the saying of the Greeks, “Those whom the people 
love, they place in charge of their city.” 

There is one of his characteristics I want to men- 
tion which impressed me most, namely, his genial 
nature. I believe that you can best gage and test 
the character of a man when you see him in a 
fight. Then pretense is put aside and the real 
character stands forth. I have never seen a man 
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fight on this floor with a smile as effectively as did 
Frank Wiis. I have seen him attacked, some- 
times abused here, and always he would meet it 
first with a smile, and then with arguments, plain, 
direct, and effective, but never personal nor bitter. 
I have always felt that his hearty handclasp and 
his broad smile, his friendly voice, and his whole- 
some attitude on every question were expressive 
of his great soul and his big heart. 

I regretted to see him enter the race for the 
Presidency, not because I felt he was unworthy of 
it at all, but because that road is such a broad and 
steep but dangerous pathway over which so many 
men pass to political misery or to world fame. 
And yet it was but natural, coming from the great 
State of Ohio, that he should turn toward the 
White House. It is worth recalling again that, 
just as the great State of Virginia was the pivotal 
State in the early history of the country which sup- 
plied more Presidents than any other State, so the 
State of Ohio has been the pivotal State of the 
Union since the Civil War. 

Every Republican President who has entered 
the White House by the votes of the people 
since the Civil War has come directly from 
Ohio or been born in Ohio. The only other 
two Presidents of the Republican Party who 
entered the White House have entered by way 
of the Vice Presidency. So I say it was but natural 
he should turn his attention toward the Presi- 
dency; and from the standpoint of integrity, of 
character, and of ability he was fully fitted to 
occupy that or any other office. 
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I have often wondered why the State of Ohio 
has produced so many notable men in so many 
different walks of life during the last 75 years, and 
I was impressed recently in talking with the gov- 
ernor of that State when he said that one of the 
explanations might be found in the fact that there 
are more soldiers of the Revolution buried in the 
State of Ohio than in any other State in the Union; 
in other words, it was the aggressive, active men of 
the Revolutionary period who crossed the Alle- 
gheny Mountains and settled in the then great 
Northwest Territory, largely as the result of grants 
of land that were given them, that caused the pop- 
ulation of Ohio to be descended from the best 
blood of the. Colonies. It is but natural, therefore, 
that such a remarkable galaxy of men and women 
in every walk of life should come from that great 
State. 

We shall miss FRANK Wiis. We shall miss 
him not only here in the Senate and about the 
Capitol, but we shall miss him in Ohio, and we 
shall miss him in the public life of the country, 
because he was a man who had not merely opin- 
ions on public questions but he had convictions. 
Having convictions, he stood for them, he fought 
for them. He was not concerned so much about 
the temporary victory or defeat that might come 
in a contest as he was that he should do his part 
and make his record clear, so that all who run 
might read. His life and his work should be an 
inspiration to the young men of the country and to 
public men everywhere. 
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Address by Senator Heflin 
Of Alabama 


Mr. PresIpENT: This is a sad occasion tome. A 
fine and great American Senator has gone from 
this august and historic place. I recall his service 
in the House of Representatives. We served to- 
gether in that body, and, as the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Dill] has said, he resigned his place 
there to become Governor of Ohio. I remember 
how happy and cheerful Frank Wuuis looked 
when we were telling him good-by as he went 
away to fill that lofty place in the great Common- 
wealth of Ohio. He served with distinction as 
governor, and then came to this body. He merited 
every political position that he ever held. He filled 
every one of them with credit to himself and 
credit to his country. He was a brave fighter, and 
he always fought in the open. There was nothing 

hidden about Frank WiL.is. He was absolutely 
fearless in the positions which he took, and he 
never took a position until he felt that he was right, 
and then well and ably and powerfully did he 
defend that position. 

As the Senator from Georgia [Mr. George] has 
said, in the heat of debate in this body Senators 
frequently indulge in sharp and caustic language 
born of the deep and intense interest Senators on 
opposing sides had in the cause being discussed. 
The fine and genial smile of FRANK WILLIS, which 
has been spoken of, was a wonderful weapon in 
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debate, but following that smile he had a mag- 
nificent ability to argue his cause and he presented 
it in powerful fashion. 

He was a man of deep convictions and high 
ideals. He was a clean man; his life was without 
spot or blemish so far as I know, and that is what 
those who knew him best and loved him best say 
of him. Senators, a name like that is a noble heri- 
tage to leave behind by a man who has been in 
lofty station, as FRaNK Wiis has been. He died 
fighting for the things that he had fought for so 
effectively in the Senate. Duty had called him into 
a larger field where friends delighted to support 
him for the highest office within the gift of the 
American people. He fought against overwhelm- 
ing odds; he was fighting against forces that spent 
a vast sum of money to defeat him. I talked with 
him about these things and he talked to the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. King]. He knew what a dif- 
ficult undertaking it was. Some people advised 
him not to go into the race for President; his great 
admirers and friends in Ohio and elsewhere urged 
him to run. They said, “It is your duty.” He told 
me that he felt that it was his duty to carry for- 
ward the great principles that he and his friends 
had fought for, and that he would do so at any 
cost to him politically or otherwise. 

He viewed with alarm the bold declaration that 
the old barroom forces were coming back into 
control in the United States. He was an ardent 
prohibitionist. He was not a crank on the subject, 
but he was thoroughly convinced that the whisky 
traffic and the return to the United States of the 
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open barrooms, with all their attendant evils, 
would do more than anything else to drag down 
the young manhood of the country and to crush out 
the hopes and ambitions of bright boys who, if 
free from that awful influence, would become 
good and useful citizens. The petitions of the good 
women of the country who have suffered most 
from that terrible monster, the open saloon, ap- 
pealed strongly to and touched deeply the heart 
of FRANK WILLIS; and when his Republican friends 
looked with fear and trembling upon the bold an- 
nouncement that the enemy would bring those evils 
back and said, “Senator, it is your duty to get out 
in front and lead this fight for us,” he bared his 
breast to the enemy and led the fight. He did not 
ask any quarter, but waged an open, effective, and 
aggressive war; and if he had lived there is no 
question under the sun about his carrying Ohio, his 
home State, to the Republican National Convention. 
The truth is he almost carried it after death had 
silenced his eloquent tongue. 

He was a splendid public servant and a fine and 
wonderful man. He spread sunshine and good 
cheer wherever he went. He was outspoken, 
as I have said. It was not necessary to take a 
search warrant to find out where Frank WILLIS 
stood on public questions, and if the question 
was one between good morals and bad morals, 
you know without asking that he was on the side 
of good morals. 

Shakespeare has nobly said: 


Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s. 
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FrANK WILLIs was on the side of his country; he 
was on the side of truth; he was on the side of his 
God. He fought a good fight; he kept the faith; 
he died as die the brave—in the forefront of the 
fight; he never lowered his banner or surrendered 
his convictions. He did not flee from the enemy. 

Immense sums of money and corrupt practices 
were in evidence in the Ohio campaign against him 
for the Presidency, but that did not intimidate or 
deter him for a moment. He was making a trium- 
phant march toward the convention, with his 
State delegation solidly behind him, when mysteri- 
ous death came and touched its dreamless slumber 
to his eyelids, and he fell asleep. 

Mr. President, before I sit down I must say a 
word about her who through all the years of his 
useful and eventful life was his good angel. Ten- 
der, affectionate, and loving, she walked by his 
side, aiding, comforting, and cheering him to the 
day of his death. She was with him in his home 
State when he was at various places in Ohio, when 
he died amongst those whom he had served and 
whom he loved so well and amongst those who 
loved and honored him. It was a beautiful life 
that they lived. We resided at the same hotel for 
years. I admired and esteemed them both greatly. 
They were devoted, congenial, and happy in their 
daily life. Senator Wituis could say truly that she 
was his good angel. 

We have lost a dear friend, and a great American 
statesman has gone. Every man in this body re- 
spected and admired Frank Wiis. Every Sen- 
ator here who knew Frank WILLIs well loved him. 
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The Senate and the country mourn the untimely 
taking off of this fine American citizen, this de- 
voted public servant, and this splendid Christian 
statesman. 


Mr. Fess. Mr. President, as a further mark of 
respect to the memory of our deceased collegue, 
I move that the Senate stand in recess until 
12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and 
(at 4 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate took 
a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, May 12, 1928, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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Tributes 
a 
Character Sketch by Mr. Charles A. Jones 


Former private secretary 


If I can control the emotions that overwhelm me to-day, 
there are just a few things I want to say relative to this 
chief of ours who has gone. I want to speak not only 
for myself but also for the two Marthas who have typed 
tens of thousands of his messages to the people of Ohio; 
to speak for Mr. Tipton, who was his secretary when he 
was governor, and for Mr. Dodds, who was his secretary 
when he was in Congress; to speak for that little group 
who have had the great privilege of living intimately 
with this man who lies here now at the close of a stren- 
uous life of 30 years, leaving as was so fittingly stated 
by the Cleveland Plain Dealer in its editorial “A record 
that calls for no excuses.” 

The public in general, many men who have been ac- 
quainted with him from time to time, know, of course, 
a great deal about Senator Wixuis. I am not going to 
try this afternoon to say anything about his public 
career. All I want to do is to say a few things of a per- 
sonal nature that I know, that we know, about this man. 

You know when men live in an office with a man, 
when they see him in the early morning hours and in the 
nighttime, when they see him in the hours of victory and 
in the hours of defeat, when they see him when the shad- 
ows have fallen upon him and when there is triumph in 
his voice, they know what the public sometimes does 
not know. 

This morning as the birds began to sing I wondered 
what I might say to best sum up his life. Leafing through 
this same little New Testament that I have seen him read 
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hundreds of times, and which I took from his body after 
he had gone away over here on Friday night, I found 
these words, and I do not believe that there are any- 
where words that sum up more clearly what this man 
tried to be than these words, which are the only ones 
of the Beatitudes that are underscored: “ Blessed are the 
pure in heart.” That was what Senator WiLLIs wanted 
to be. 

I want to say first of all that this man who served su- 
premely never had a servant. There was never anybody 
in his office who felt that this man wanted him to be a 
servant. 

When I first went to his office in 1921, he called me 
in one day and said to me substantially this: “Jones, 
you are new to Washington. Before you have been here 
very long you will see many people who have become 
mere clerks, who because they are in a sense employees 
feel that they can not express to the man with whom 
they work their real thoughts. I want you to under- 
stand that what I ask of you is service and not subservi- 
ence. Because I am a Senator and you are my secretary 
does not mean that I shall always be right. I shall some- 
times be wrong. When you think I am wrong, I want 
you to counsel with me. And when the time comes that 
you can not tell me exactly what you think about things 
that are important to me, then, I do not want you with 
me at all.” That was the spirit in which Senator WILLIS 
always carried on. 

He himself gave service, but no man or woman ever 
found him subservient. I saw Senator WILLIS angry very 
few times. Most of the times when I did see him angry 
was when somebody came to him and said, ‘ Senator 
Wits, I have 10,000 votes in my pocket. If you do not 
vote for a certain bill, these 10,000 votes will be cast 
against you.” On an average, a man never got that sen- 
tence completed. Senator WiLuis let him know immedi- 
ately that he would vote for the bill if he thought it was 
the right bill; but if he thought it was not the right bill, 
he would not vote for it, votes or no votes. 
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The Senator, of course, recognized the dignity of his 
high office. He understood the distinctions of life. He 
recognized them. But there was no division line when it 
came to the friendship which he showed to us and which 
we tried to show to him. 

I never saw anything in Senator Wi1I1s’s life any place, 
any time, that will contradict the statement I am now 
about to make, that Senator WiLuis played square in all 
the relationships of his life. He did not believe in, he did 
not practice, and he did not permit those who were with 
him to put into execution the petty tactics of politics that 
are so often permitted. 

I never knew him to make a decision on an important 
question on any other basis than that which, as he saw 
it, was for the best interests of the people. 

The thing he was most criticized for in all of his serv- 
ice in the Senate was his vote for the adjusted compensa- 
tion bill. I think that the morning that he voted for the 
passage of that bill over the President’s veto was to him 
one of the most trying mornings in his entire life. I took 
in and put on his desk 1,457 telegrams that said, “ You 
must not vote for this bill,” and 53 that asked him to vote 
for it. And I said to him, “ Senator Wi.uis, most of those 
1,457 telegrams are from the most prominent men in Ohio. 
I do not know from these other 53 whether the soldiers 
are much interested in this bonus or not.” 

We discussed the whole question, the two of us alone 
there in the office. Finally I said to the Senator, “If you 
vote to override the President’s veto to-day, you may be 
voting yourself out of public life.” He looked at me about 
a half a minute, then he turned around and looked at the 
picture of his soldier father, to which he always gave 
the place of prominence in his office. Then he turned 
back and looked again at those 1,457 telegrams. And he 
said to me this: “ Jones, you were not reared in the home 
of a soldier. You did not fight the battles of the Civil 
War at the breakfast table and at the luncheon table and 
at night. I promised these soldier boys I would vote for 
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this bill. They know I will. They know it is not neces- 
sary to send me these telegrams. So far as voting myself 
out of public life is concerned, that is much less to me 
than believing myself a coward every time I look at my 
face in the mirror the rest of my life. I am going to 
vote for that bill this afternoon because I think it is the 
right thing to do. The effect of my vote upon my future 
political career must take care of itself.” 

I could tell a similar story about the way in which he 
drafted the famous Newberry resolution. This man 
always faced questions, whether they were great or small, 
faced them in his office, where none of us knew and the 
world did not need to know, on the same basis that he 
always advocated outside. 

Moreover, Senator WiLLis never forgot and he never 
betrayed a friend. When he was thinking about what he 
would do for a man, he never asked what that man would 
do for him. Time after time he did things for men who 
had done things against him, and then when they did 
new things against him, he did new things for them, 
because he thought he ought to do them. 

I never knew this man but once to say that any other 
man had deliberately falsified to him. He said it once 
in all the seven years that I was with him. He was far 
more lenient in his judgment of men than sometimes I 
thought they were lenient of him while he lived. 

It is my firm judgment to-day that the faults which 
Senator Wituis had, and every man has certain faults, 
were faults more harmful to himself than to others. He 
never knew when to stop work. So long as there was 
something to do for his people he did it. He was happy 
when he was doing something to help somebody in Ohio, 
or in the Nation, and lonesome when there was nothing 
of that kind to do. I believe the highest tribute I can 
pay to him to-day is this, and I have paid him this trib- 
ute before: That in all the years of my association with 
him, I never knew him to do a thing that, from the view- 
point of broad manhood, from the viewpoint of truthful 
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and courageous relations with his fellow man, could be 
called a “little thing.” He was a Christian gentleman 
everywhere. 

Not very long ago I related to him in full detail evi- 
dence that he was very loath to believe of a mean little 
trick that a man whom he had befriended far beyond his 
deserts had done to him. There was a way in which he 
could have returned the meanness in kind, but when the 
story had been finished he looked across the desk and 
said, “Jones, I am not going to degrade myself because 
somebody else degraded himself.” He stood on that 
principle. 

I said on this platform just after he had gone away 
Friday night that Senator WiLiis had come home to go 
home, or substantially that. I also said that if he had 
been choosing—and I know he did not choose to go now, 
because he fully expected that there would be many, many 
years of life and activity ahead of him—but if he had 
known and he had been choosing, this was the place, 
among the friends who knew him all his life, who knew 
more about him than anybody else, this was the place 
where he would have liked to have gone. And I think he 
went the way he would have liked to have gone, in the full 
vigor of manhood, without any sickness, without any im- 
pairment of his powers. Oh, I think he would have liked 
to have had long enough to have said good-by to his 
loved ones. I know he would have liked to have had 
that. But if he could not have that, he would have pre- 
ferred death the way it came. He would have preferred 
to have gone home here at home among his friends. 

Doctor Smith has said a great deal about the friend- 
ships of this man. I never got over being amazed at the 
number of friends he had. Glancing over the thousands 
of telegrams and the thousands of letters that have come 
in since he went away, the one outstanding note is his 
friendship. And I do not know how many hundreds of 
men have grasped my hand to-day and yesterday simply 
to say this, “Mr. Jones, Senator WILLIS was my friend.” 
They have said that more than anything else. And he 
was their friend. 
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Oh, how he liked to sit down and talk to a humble 
citizen of this country about the interests and the joys 
and tragedies of life, and how he tried to help them. I 
presume we have larger files in the Senator’s office in 
Washington relative to compensation for the soldier boys, 
relative to pensions for the comrades of his father, than 
has any other office in the whole Senate Building—thou- 
sands and thousands of cases. No case was too humble, 
no case involved too much time and trouble for Senator 
Wis to give it attention. Whether the man could 
write English or could not, it was all the same. One of 
the touching things that has come since he went away 
was a little tribute from one of these soldier boys who 
could not write either the Senator’s name or his own 
legibly upon the envelope which he addressed. 

He was a man who loved his country and loved to 
serve his country. He gave to his country everything 
that he had to give. Often he talked to me about the fact 
that so many people wanted to get from their country, 
rather than give to their country, and he often wondered 
what the future of the country was to be in which almost 
everybody wanted something from it, not to give toit. He 
gave a full measure of patriotism and devotion; all that 
he had and more. 

I could speak about his love for his family. He thought 
a great deal of McKinley. All of you know that McKinley 
has been the family ideal of the American people. I 
never knew, I never saw, Mr. McKinley. He was gone 
when I was a boy. But all I need to say to-day, I think, 
is this: Whatever was true in his life, in his purity of 
family relationship, was true also of Senator WILLIs. 

From his pocket on Friday night, after he had gone, I 
took this book of poems, which he long sought for and 
which, after he had obtained it, he carried with him many 
many times. In it I found that he had cut out this poem. 
Because it represents him to me, as I believe he wanted 
to be represented, I am going to read it. It is not an 
uncommon poem at all. 
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“There are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave, 
There are souls that are brave and true; 
Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


“ Give love, and love to your heart will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need; 
Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 


* Give truth, and your gift will be paid in kind, 
And honor will honor meet; 
And a smile that is sweet will surely find 
A smile that is just as sweet. 


“ Give pity and sorrow to those who mourn, 
You will gather in flowers again 
The scattered seeds from your thoughts outborne, 
Though the sowing seemed in vain. 


“For life is the mirror of king and slave, 
?Tis just what you are and do; 
Then give to the world the best you have 
And the best will come back to you.” 


Looking back over the inexpressibly beautiful associa- 
tions of these seven years now brought to a close, asso- 
ciations that I scarcely expect shall again be duplicated 
in life, I say on my own part and on the part of the 
others of us who were so intimately in touch with him, he 
has fought a good fight, and in all things he has kept 
the faith. 
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Funeral Oration by Hon. Ralph D. Cole 


We have lost our leader; our noble friend is gone; our 
chief has fallen in battle. In the hour of his supreme 
triumph his spirit took its flight to Him who gave it. 
On the 30th day of March, in the city of Delaware, Ohio, 
Senator FRANK B. WILLIs, forty-fifth Governor of Ohio, 
responded to the final call of the Great Commander. 

He was at home, in his native city, decorated in the 
emblem of the Republic, the colors of the flag that he 
loved; all her streets, thronged with a mighty host of his 
fellow countrymen, who loved him; proudly proclaiming 
him worthy of highest honors; in this very hall, conse- 
crated to the exalted purposes that inspired his life, all 
hearts united in harmony to the sweet strains of “ When 
we come to the end of a perfect day,” the final summons 
came and he waved a last farewell. 

Fortunate city! You did not wait until to-day to pay 
your tribute. He saw your faith, he heard your praise, 
he felt your love and loyalty; you filled his heart with 
joy as his ship sailed out to sea. 

He died in the afternoon of life, in the fullness of 
fame, rich in honors, royal in friendships, with all his 
great faculties and powers mantled about him, and before 
time had levied its relentless toll upon a life of unceasing 
action. 

The career of Frank B. WILuIs is the grand epic of 
American nobility. Observe the familiar steps so many 
of the inspiring leaders of a great enlightened people 
have trod in their march to the heights of immortality. 
Born on a farm, nurtured in a Christian home, educated 
in the public schools, taught school, attended college, a 
professor in law, admitted to the bar, member of the State 
legislature, United States Congressman, Governor of Ohio, 
and United States Senator. Study the lives of American 
immortals, compare their career with his, and behold 
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how perfect the climax—the Presidency of the United 
States. 

In the analysis of his character we find body, mind, 
and heart perfectly balanced. He was marked from 
boyhood in the image of his Maker. His commanding 
presence was but counterpart to his high intellectual and 
moral endowments. The dominant characteristic of 
Senator WiLLIs was his humanness. 

He was thoroughly human. He loved his fellow men 
and sought to serve them. He was natural, not artificial. 
He despised hypocrisy. He possessed intellectual as 
well as moral integrity. He was dignified; not the sham 
pretense of selfish exclusion, but a noble simplicity, the 
unfailing work of genuine greatness; not a puppet of 
conventions, but the natural conduct of a man endowed 
with a wealth of human sympathy and understanding. 
He was loyal—to betray a trust was not in his power. 
He was loyal to his home, his State, and Nation. He was 
an ardent patriot. He was loyal to his friends. A host of 
witnesses will rise and give proof. Duplicity he despised. 
Disloyalty he abhorred. Honest criticism he coveted, for 
that dispels all clouds of doubt and lets in the sunlight of 
truth. Magnanimous, generous, appreciative, and always 
grateful. 

Love of country was kindled in his heart at the fireside 
of his father, a Union soldier. He was an American. He 
was willing and anxious to extend a helping hand to all 
nations, but entertained an unchangeable conviction that 
America’s primal duty is to America. The greatness of 
Frank B. WILLIS is America’s greatness, truly typical of 
this continent; God’s eternal gifts of freedom and oppor- 
tunity, embraced by an honest boy and transmuted by the 
alchemy of toil into the gold of exalted manhood. 

The home life of Senator and Mrs. FRANK B. WILLIS 
was a gem of domestic felicity, an inspiration to the vari- 
ous circles in which they moved and the communities 
in which they lived. 

They were childhood playmates at Galena, Ohio. From 
the date of their marriage, through the changing years 
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and all of life’s vicissitudes, they were almost insepa- 
rable. Notwithstanding almost continuous public activi- 
ties, Mrs. Willis was always at her distinguished husband’s 
side. 

She was with him at the home-coming meeting where 
his life came to its tragic but glorious close. 

Their home life was shared by a daughter, Helen, 
who now is a teacher in the university where the Sen- 
ator received his education and in which he always 
maintained a keen and active interest. 

The constant devotion of the members of this family 
to one another should prove a lesson to others and a 
source of treasured memory to them. 

The public life of Senator WILLIs covered a period of 
30 years, during which time I knew him intimately. I 
know the motives that determined his course in relation 
to questions of public welfare. He did what he thought 
was right as God gave him to see the light. On all ques- 
tions involving a moral principle he was adamant. 
Immovably centered in his high purpose, he defied all 
danger and battled every adversary. He threw his shining 
lance full and fair in the face of public wrong, and so 
fighting fell on the field of conflict. As a soldier falls in 
battle, so fell he in action. 

On questions of public policy and administration he 
was guided by principles fundamental to the public weal. 
He had faith in free institutions and in the capacity of 
the people for self-government enlightened by the truth. 
The people of Ohio reciprocated that trust and had faith 
in him, as he held the greatest and most loyal personal 
following of any Ohio leader since William McKinley. 

He believed that a democracy could best be preserved 
and its administration most efficiently served through the 
agency of political parties. He therefore fought fearlessly 
for his political faith, He advocated principles as the 
foundation of political parties and not personalities. In 
his last public address, with what now appears as pro- 
phetic vision, with most impressive solemnity, he de- 
clared, “Men pass on, but principles endure.” He was 
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not an opportunist, never “ embraced doctrines fashioned 
to the varying hour.” He determined his course on the 
high seas of public service by the fixed stars of funda- 
mental principle. It can be said of Senator WIL.Is, as 
was said of Fabricius, the great Roman consul, “ It would 
be as difficult to turn the sun from its course as to turn 
Fabricius from the path of honor.” 

Senator WILLIS was a man of God; as Lincoln was in 
deep devotion true to God, so Wituis had faith in a 
Divine Providence that determines the destinies of na- 
tions and guides in the affairs of men; that faith in God 
that marked his long career radiating from his Iife 
brought him through the storms and tempests of the voy- 
age with a reputation stainless as a star, a character 
rugged and invincible as truth, 

Better than all wealth, better than all power, better 
than all position, to have the character, courage, and 
manhood of FraNnxK B. WILLIs. 

Farewell to you, my noble friend! Farewell to you! 
“Men pass on. Principles endure.” 
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Tributes by the Press 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of April 8, 1928] 


FRANK BarTLeTT WILLIS died as one might wish to 
die—painlessly, at the peak of a notable career, in the 
midst of friends gathered to do him honor, in the town 
which had proudly sponsored him through many years 
of public service. Political history affords few incidents 
so dramatic as this passing of Ohio’s senior Senator. 

Tongues that yesterday were denouncing WILLIS as a 
contender for the favor of his State as a presidential 
aspirant will to-day speak the Senator’s praises. For 
both as a man and as a public servant there was much 
in WILLIs that merits praise. He embodied many of the 
traits that have made America a nation powerful and re- 
spected. The bitterness of a primary campaign is hushed 
in the presence of death. 

Mr. WILLIS expected to be an educator, but tee 
captured him young. As a member of the legislature 
and then of Congress, as a governor, and as a United 
States Senator he continued to advance in the esteem of 
his party in Ohio. Whatever else be said of his desire 
to be nominated for President in June, the ambition was 
natural and logical and none now will ever know what 
chance he might have had in the convention. 

In politics Wituis played the game hard and square. 
The fact that in his long career he never lost a primary 
battle indicates a hold on his party in this State that had 
given his opponents in the present campaign more than 
one moment of concern. Even when defeated for reelec- 
tion to the governorship in 1916 he ran many thousands 
of votes ahead of his ticket. 

During the years when Ohio was slowly emerging from 
the wet column to join the dry States, W1LLIs made himself 
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a leader of this reform movement; with the advent of 
State and national prohibition he continued its spokes- 
man at home and in Washington. No man was quicker 
to accept the challenge of the wets on the floor of the 
Senate than this school-teacher from Ohio. No one could 
rattle him, bluff him, or scare him. Prohibition was 
almost a part of his religion, and he defended it with 
militant sincerity. 

In elections the Senator was always stronger than his 
party. By long service he had built up in the minds of 
thousands of Ohioans the conviction that FRANK WILLIS 
was honest, that he saw problems from the viewpoint of 
average people, and could be trusted to do the square 
thing always. The rough politics of his early years 
taught him the art of mixing with folks. The high hat 
was no part of his equipment. No man had a heartier 
handshake or a more cordial manner of greeting his 
friends. 

Mr. Wiuuis falls in the hardest battle of his life. It 
was fairly characteristic of him that when his political 
dominance in his own State was assailed he lost no time 
in buckling on the armor worn through so many fights 
and made straight for the scene of conflict. He had 
never learned to dodge a blow, but stood to take and 
return it. It was the same old Wiis of a decade or 
more ago who swung into the primary fight in Ohio at 
the challenge of Hoover—the WiLtuis who asked no 
quarter but knew that the outcome of this primary battle 
would determine the most momentous issue of his politi- 
cal life. 

Death scores against a man whom no party opponent 
had ever been able to down. * * 

Friend and political foe alike may well pause in hom- 
age to one who served his State diligently and creditably, 
and who leaves at death a record that calls for no excuse. 
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[Editorial from the Cleveland News of April 1, 1928] 
NATION MOURNS HIM 


Ohio has lost a loyal son, an honest, able, and coura- 
geous man, in the untimely passing of Senator FRANK B. 
Wiuus. The Nation, too, has suffered the loss of a loyal 
servant, a worker at all times intensely devoted to the 
welfare and happiness of the people. 

It is doubtful that Ohio has ever produced in its long 
list of illustrious sons a man more lovable and beloved 
in both his public and private life than was Senator 
Wiis. Not only was he esteemed for his works as a 
lawmaker and executive but he was ardently loved for 
his personal deeds and his affection for his fellow men. 
He was personally known to tens of thousands of men, 
women, and children throughout the great State he was 
so proud to own as his birthplace. Each of these thou- 
sands had for him the warmest of affection, and in his 
or her turn was proud to acknowledge the friendship of 
FranK B. WILLIS. 

Possessed of indomitable courage and determination, 
he was a persistent and unrelenting fighter for any cause 
he believed to be just. He never compromised on an 
issue or with his political foes, nor did he ever give up 
a fight for an ideal until he had won the victory. He never 
dodged meeting an issue face to face, nor could he ever 
bring himself to avoid conflict because of any political 
expediency. His political enemies were among his warm- 
est personal friends, for no one could do other than 
admire his sincerity and unflagging courage. 

His whole life was one of contest, of battling for the 
things he believed to be right. Often abandoned by his 
party leaders in the midst of a strenuous campaign or 
given half-hearted support, Senator WILLIS never com- 
plained nor became bitter. He went on with his fight, 
determined to carry on to the last, along the lines he had 
mapped out for himself. By force of habit and character 
he became to a large extent an individualist. He sought 
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help in his campaigns from those he believed should be 
allied with his cause. If this help was not forthcoming, 
he went ahead on his own. Like all men of his deter- 
mination, he was bound to suffer many defeats along the 
way. But defeat no more shook his courage than did 
victory cause him to cease struggling. His characteristic 
determination was shown when he told those who led 
the campaign of Secretary Hoover against him that he 
would not compromise with them on the naming of the 
Ohio presidential primary candidates. He told them that 
even if defeat for him in the primary campaign meant 
the end of his political career he would not waver in his 
plans to carry on the fight to a finish. He would put his 
fate to the test, regardless of the outcome and regardless 
of the fact that an easy way out of the problem could 
be effected by acceptance of a compromise plan. 

No man can but admire such courage. His ardent devo- 
tion to prohibition cost him many friends, yet he never 
permitted criticism or certain loss of votes to influence 
his open campaigning for the cause he espoused. Nor 
did he ever stay away from the enemy’s strongholds in 
his campaigns. He loved to carry the fight into hostile 
towns and cities; fear had no part in his make-up. 
Warned often by friends that he would be making a mis- 
take to talk prohibition in a locality known to be opposed 
to that proposition, he still would insist on carrying on 
his campaign in the place, and with added vigor and 
intensity. 

In this characteristic, at least, he was Rooseveltian in 
his make-up. As a teacher, Congressman, governor, Sen- 
ator, and candidate for the greatest office open to any 
American, Senator WILLIS was ever an able, courageous, 
honest, and sincere man. He loved to fight for the right 
as he saw it. And he died as he doubtless would have 
wished to have passed, had he his choice. Death came 
to him in the midst of the greatest fight of his life. A 
tragedy, it is true, that has shocked and saddened Ohio 
and the Nation. But he went down fighting to the last, 
a glorious death for such a man as he. 
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The Nation’s estimate of Senator WiLuis is well ex- 
pressed in the message sent to Mrs. Willis by President 
Coolidge. It follows: 

“News of the sudden passing of your husband has been 
a great shock to me. He rendered distinguished service 
in his State assembly, later as Governor of Ohio, and also 
in the National House and Senate. He was an earnest and 
effective advocate of causes which he considered just, 
and a man of upright character. His going will be a dis- 
tinct loss to our public life. Mrs. Coolidge joins me in 
deep sympathy for you and your daughter and his other 
relatives and friends.” 

A fitting epitaph, indeed, for any man! 


[Article from the Cincinnati Enquirer of April 1, 1928] 


A LOOK INTO THE SOUL OF WILLIS—-HONOR AND INTEGRITY 
ABOVE REPROACH, STERLING CHARACTER, ALL THESE FOUND 
EMBODIED IN LIFE OF OHIO’S SENIOR SENATOR 


(By Herbert R. Mengert.—Special dispatch to the Enquirer) 


Co_tuMpBus, Ouro, March 31.—Ohio has looked into the 
soul of FRANK BarTLETT WILLIS, whose sudden death came 
last night, and found that he was clean. Through long 
observation the discerning people of this State had come 
to be impressed deeply with his sterling character. Thus 
the late United States Senator, former governor, former 
Congressman, former State representative, teacher, and 
lawyer, has come now to take his place with the cherished 
political household memories of Buckeyedom. 

No fair critic ever impugned the integrity of the Sen- 
ator in all his long service in public station. Men and 
women may have questioned his acumen and his vision 
in matters of politics and statesmanship, his ability may 
have ranked him below others of his party and of other 
parties, but deep down in the hearts of millions of Ohio 
people was a faith in the big fellow, a man almost boyish 
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to the very day of his death. There was, too, an affection 
for him, born of the settled conviction that right motives 
governed his life and dictated his actions. 

If, for example, Senator WIL.Is believed that statutory 
prohibition of the liquor traffic was a solution of a prob- 
lem that has vexed humanity since men learned certain 
of the secrets of nature, he was honest in that belief. He 
came to the height of a career in public life during the 
ascendancy of the great crusade, and no one who knew 
him doubted but that he would have persisted in his 
course had the turn of the tide of sentiment carried 
“the cause” to oblivion and him to retirement. In 
private life, too, Senator Wixu1s practiced what he ad- 
vocated on the platform and in legislative halls, and 
hence his course never could be assailed in public or in 
private as hypocritical. 

It may be noted, too, of the Senator that his friends and 
admirers who had been organized about him in his earliest 
days in Ohio affairs continued with him. That was a 
point to be set down by those who beware of men who 
change their associates often. The Wiuuts followers were 
grappled to his heart “ with hooks of steel.” It is worth 
a passing notice, because one may read there traits of 
character. 

After all, is it not much to be said of a man that he has 
loyal friends in politics as well as in other walks of life? 
Surely, men and women who continue through the years 
to cherish the friendship of a man have had their 
reasons. 

This strong note of friendship was exemplified last 
night as Senator Wituis died while an audience waited 
expectantly to hear the political message which he was to 
have given. If death was to come to a man, how better 
than surrounded by his neighbors, friends, and admirers 
in his old home at the climax of a career that held the 
mirage of White House occupancy at the end of the road? 

Those who look over the field of activity in political 
affairs may wonder at many incidents. In Ohio Mr. 
Wiis was a regular of regulars. He buried his own 
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views after the party had spoken on most public ques- 
tions and issues. Thus, as a young man his party leaders 
in Ohio took the position in favor of a franchise tax on 
corporations and handed him the bill in the Ohio General 
Assembly for sponsorship. As a loyal party man he 
helped to put it through. Over in Wisconsin in that same 
year the late Robert M. La Follette fought for the very 
same measure, but in opposition to the regular party 
organization. One does not perceive WILLIS as a man to 
have carried on as La Follette did. He might have 
attempted to persuade the organization but never to 
fight it. 

In his career as governor Mr, Wi.Luis had come into 
office on a tide of criticism. His party then was of the 
“ outs,’ due to internal dissension among the members 
over the new issue of “ progressiveism.” It followed, 
then, that he was not able in the short term of two years 
to break through the chain of circumstances that sur- 
rounded him. The Wiuis administration left no deep 
impress upon the State, although it was not an unpopular 
régime, because it offended no interests to produce 
retaliation. 

In the years out of power the stricken leader probably 
had his greatest influence in the life of the State, because 
he was in the thick of the effort to achieve statutory pro- 
hibition. By one of those curious turns of fortune he 
failed in his efforts to regain the governorship at the very 
time in 1918 when his beloved prohibition cause suc- 
ceeded. This bid for power a failure, Mr. Wixu1s turned 
again to the law and to the lecture platform. His next 
opportunity found the tide running to Republicanism so 
strongly that he was swept into power in the great Warren 
G. Harding landslide, running well up with his chief. 

No one who knew WILLIs believes that he was privy to 
any of the secrets that have been revealed by senatorial 
investigation and that unfortunately have been confirmed 
by records of courts, among them the highest tribunal in 
the land. When he expressed his judgment about a fellow 
Republican in a rather famous expression, it was because 
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Senator Wituis believed he was telling the truth. It is a 
fact known to scores of his friends that he later demanded 
the facts in each matter and would not be content until 
he knew the truth. 

The revelations at Washington were a distinct shock to 
Senator WILLIs, as his Ohio friends knew. He had either 
the fault or the virtue, as one may see it, of being an 
intense partisan, and the defiling of the party temple, 
which he was ready to defend with vigor and vehemence 
on any and every occasion, touched him more deeply 
than he allowed the world to know. 

In the circumstances of his 1926 canvass against former 
Senator Atlee Pomerene his vote for the seating of former 
Senator Truman H. Newberry, Michigan, brought its em- 
barrassments. There followed the declaration that he 
would vote in the future to unseat any man guilty of 
such expenditures as to suggest wrongdoing. The pledge 
was like other public pledges of the Senator. It was kept. 
No man truthfully could say that the Senator intended 
-to condone wrongdoing, but that he had not had the 
vision to take a certain position at once—that was a charge 
that could be laid at his door. Party feeling at times car- 
ried him into dangerous positions, 

Few men have been victims of more downright mis- 
representation in a canvass for a few delegates from his 
native State than was Senator Witus. In fairness it must 
be said that his personal opponent, Herbert C. Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, was not guilty personally, and 
that many of the Secretary’s followers likewise in all 
instances were not the offenders. But neither truth nor 
reason stayed the whims of the Hoover propagandists. It 
was said that Senator Wituis sought to “hog tie” the 
delegation. This was the exact opposite of the fact, which 
was that Senator WiLuis insisted that the delegates he 
would win were to be bound to vote for him only so long 
as the majority of the delegates from Ohio, nominally 
committed to him, believed that he had a chance. 

As a matter of fact, Senator WiLLIs was more liberal 
in his interpretation of the position of a favorite son of a 
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great State than any Republican in the memory of those 
who had followed a long line of Ohio-sponsored can- 
didates. Others had demanded personal attachment until 
personal releases were given. ‘The selection, too, of dele- 
gates was left to local organizations without attempt to 
“hand pick” except for the delegates at large, and here 
the party leaders were recognized. 

The plain truth of the matter is now due above all 
times. The proposed delegation was not primarily a 
WILLIs delegation at all in the sense that it was composed 
of men and women who could be bartered and traded, 
and those who knew the men proposed realized it fully. 
But this is of the past, 

Those who journeyed last night through a March bliz- 
zard to participate in the Wi1LLIs meeting, or to be profes- 
sional observers, felt that in the midst of what was a 
tragedy of deepest hue to the little college city they had 
added to the stock of prized recollections. Here was, 
after all, the favorite American theme—of the boy, born 
to humbleness, who had made the most of his opportuni- 
ties and the most of his talents, had brought his laurels 
back for the old friends and neighbors to see, and had, in 
Goldsmith’s beautiful lines, achieved the dream of the 
wanderer: 


“T still had hopes, my long vexations past; 
Here to return and die at home at last.” 
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SATURDAY, March 31, 1928. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its 
principal clerk, announced that the Senate had 
passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep 
regret and profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of the Hon. Franx B. Wits, late a Senator 
from the State of Ohio. 

Resolved, That a committee of 10 Senators be ap- 
pointed by the Vice President to attend the funeral 
of the deceased Senator. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these 
resolutions to the House of Representatives and trans- 
mit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the 
memory of the deceased the Senate do now adjourn. 


The message also announced that pursuant to the 
foregoing resolutions the Vice President had ap- 
pointed Mr. Fess, Mr. Dill, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Robin- 
son of Arkansas, Mr. Watson, Mr. Bingham, Mr. 
Moses, Mr. McKellar, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Robinson 
of Indiana members of the committee to attend the 
funeral of the deceased Senator. 

Mr. Morcan. Mr. Speaker, I send a resolution to 
the desk and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read (H. Res. 154) as follows: 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound 
sorrow of the death of the Hon. Franx B. WILLIs, a 
Senator of the United States from the State of Ohio. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these reso- 
lutions to the Senate and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased Senator. 

Resolved, That a committee of 22 Members be ap- 
pointed on the part of the House to join the com- 
mittee appointed on the part of the Senate to attend 
the funeral. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The Speaker appointed the following committee 
on the part of the House: 

Mr. Tatgenhorst, Mr. Roy G. Fitzgerald, Mr. Wil- 
liam T. Fitzgerald, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Kearns, 
Mr. Charles Brand, Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Chalmers, 
Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Underwood, Mr. Speaks, Mr. 
Begg, Mr. Davey, Mr. C. Ellis Moore, Mr. Mc- 
Sweeney, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Murphy, Mr. John G. 
Cooper, Mr. Mooney, Mr. Crosser, Mr. Burton, and 
the Speaker. 

The Speaker. The Clerk will report the remain- 
der of the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect the 
House do now adjourn. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until Monday, April 2, 1928, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 
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SATURDAY, May 12, 1928. 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its 
principal clerk, announced that the Senate had 
adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound 
sorrow of the death of Hon. Franx« B. WILLIS, late a 
Senator from the State of Ohio. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory 
of the deceased the business of the Senate be now 
suspended to enable his associates to pay tribute to 
his high character and distinguished public service. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to his 
memory the Senate, at the conclusion of these exer- 
cises, shall stand in recess. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these 
resolutions to the House of Representatives and trans- 
mit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 
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